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Karen Koelling 

Mary Kathryn Hardman, Vice-President of our botany club, is to be commended 
for the outstanding job she did while Ron and I were in Florida this winter settling 
Ron's mom's estate. Mary Kathryn, along with several other WCBC members, 
stepped "up to the plate" and handled each and every program and issue that 
came up. Thank you to everyone who helped to handle the details while I 
away. It is very reassuring to know we have so many capable and willing 
members; that is precisely what keeps this wonderful organization so vibrant! 

When I was walking in the woods, certain prostrate winter survivors along the 
path caught my eye. So unassuming, so demure among the bolder branches, 
these ground covers are to be admired - fulfilling their role of "covering" 
otherwise bare earth. Three species came to my attention: all with similarities 
and differences, all with white flowers, all with red berry-like fruit, all evergreen 
throughout the coldest times, and seldom reaching over six inches tall. 


FROM THE PRESIDENT 
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Bearberry . Arctostaphylos uva-ursa, of the Heath family, is a trailing shrub with 
paddle-shaped alternate leaves and tiny flowers in clusters. Bears relish the 
shining red berry. It prefers gravelly, sandy soil, in full sun/part shade, blooming 
May-July. This evergreen ground cover is one of the finest. 

Wintergreen, Gaultheria procumbens, of the Heath family, is also called 
Checkerberry. It has thick, shiny oval leaves, one- to two-inches long, that 
slightly toothed and fragrant. This plant is the source of oil of wintergreen, often 
used in teas and flavorings. The small, waxy, egg-shaped white flowers dangle 
beneath the leaves, blooming in WNC during July and August. 

Partridgeberrv. Mitchella repens, of the madder family (Rubiaceae), has a short 
six- to twelve-inch trailing stem and four-petaled flowers in twin-like union. When 
the fruit develops, two flowers fuse to form a single red berry with two scars; 
hence another common name: two-eyed berry. Often in spring, a stand of 
partridgeberry will exhibit both white flowers and red berries together; the berries 
having persisted throughout the winter. The partridgeberry blooms in June and 
July in our area. 

Go out! Look for these ground covers and discover how similar and how different 
they are. Nature is so full of outstanding things to discover and admire. 
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MEMBER NEWS 


Welcome New Members: 

Don Clapp, Saluda 
Eleanor Rasmussen, Asheville 
Diane Bell, Hendersonville 


Any change of address, email, or telephone number should be sent to Alan 
Graham, 544 Top Road, Brevard, NC 28712, 884-3947, adaraham@citcom.net . 
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Field Trip Cancellations. On occasion field trips must be cancelled or changed 
either for weather conditions or other reasons such as road closings. Such 
changes are sent out by email to all members at the latest by 7 AM the day of the 
field trip. If you do not have email access, we will try to reach local members by 
telephone by 7 AM. if you are in doubt, contact a leader or co-leader whose 
telephone number is listed on the schedule. When a field trip is cancelled, no 
member will be at the contact point. 
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Jean Woods Becomes President of the 
North Carolina Native Plant Society 

On June 2, 2012, at the annual spring outing of the North Carolina Native Plant 
Society, WCBC member Jean Woods was elected their new president The 
outgoing president, Tom Harville, wrote the following about Jean in the last 
NCNPS newsletter. “Jean comes in with outstanding qualifications. She was the 
Charlotte chapter chair for years until she moved to the mountains, and she is 
currently the education chair for the Society. She was instrumental in getting 
impressive website up and running, she has given talk after talk on our wonderful 
natives, she was a moving force to get the UNCC Native Plant Certification 
program established, and she established a great working relationship with the 
SCNPS and other organizations around Charlotte. I am confident that Jean will 
be a great leader for the NCNPS.” 
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Members may be interested in attending celebrations of “Mark Catesby’s Third 
Centennial in America - Celebrating His Impact on Our World,” to be held in 
Charleston and in Richmond in November. See https://vimeo.com/39380148. 
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Recorder Ramblings. 


Spring 2012 


Ken Borgfeldt 

Can you identify the location of twelve of our field trips from the hints provided 
below? Ten were visited in 2011. Bonus points will be awarded if you can pick 
the two that were not visited in 2011. Locations are listed at the bottom of this 
page - just match them to the descriptions. Answers are on page 6. 

1. The Nature Conservancy controls this location, which is home to an 
endangered critter. Spring ephemerals include Southern Nodding Trillium 
(Trillium rugelii) and Rue Anemone ( Thalictrum thalictroides ). 

2. A guest leader took us to this new (for us) walk spot where we were treated to 
vistas from wide-open bald mountains. The trail included Mountain Sorrel (Oxalis 
montana) in bloom. 

3. The trail has been modified to prevent 4WD vehicles access but makes 
walking a real pain. The blueberry field at the lunch spot is the main attraction. 
Pink Turtleheads ( Chelone lyonii) are a trailside treat. 

4. This trail is near an urban setting and includes a lake and boggy area where 
we saw Arrowhead ( Sagittaria latifolia) in bloom. 

5. Home to a wide variety of spring blooms, we visited this spot in the late 
summer where we found Blue Curls ( Trichostema dichotomum ) in bloom. The 
first of many waterfalls is a treat. 

6. We focused on mosses during this walk because the location has a 
spectacular series of rock faces loaded with mosses. We have visited the spot for 
wildflowers earlier in the year. 

7. A sheltered cove is the home of a botanical garden with a planned series of 
native plant habitats. Large patch of Yellow Lady Slippers ( Cypripedium 
calceolus) highlighted this year’s walk. 

8. The walk started in rain and ended with a foggy trail where we found American 
Chestnut (Castanea dentata) in bloom. Gnarly trees in the fog were unusual. 

9. An easy walk to a wonderful waterfall for lunch highlights this location. Large- 
flowered Heartleaf (Hexastylis shuttleworthii) was spotted along the way on this 
popular Pisgah Forest trail. 

10. We always visit this spot in the fall where we use a boardwalk to find a wide 
variety of fruits and seeds for plants we see blooming at other times and 
locations during the year. 

11. A special nearby trail where we find Nodding Mandarin (Dispomm 
maculatum ) and both Pink and Yellow Lady Slippers. This year Wild Indigo 
(Baptisia tinctoria ) was found in bloom at the end of the walk. 

12. A special ride-walk where we visit the seeping rock wall of all rock walls. No 
further hint should be necessary. 

A - Jones Farm, B - Bear Pen Gap, C - Bat Cave, D - Corneille Bryan Nature 
Center, E - Moore Cove, F - Parkway South, G - FENCE, H - Frying Pan 
Trail, I - Pine Tree Loop , J - Ferrin Knob Trail, K - Estatoe Trail, L - Mt. Hardy 
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METASEQUOIA GL YPTOSTROBOIDES 
AT THE NORTH CAROLINA ARBORETUM 


Most of the hikers who park their car at the small parking area next to the 
gatehouse at the entrance to the North Carolina Arboretum are unaware of the 
“living fossils” from the late Cretaceous to Miocene strata that grow between the 
parking lot and Frederick Law Olmsted Way. 


Metasequoia (also known as Dawn Redwood) was first described as an extinct 
fossil in 1941 by a Japanese paleontologist. A small stand of the trees was 
discovered in China in 1944 and described in 1946 by Harvard-trained Chinese 
botanist, Dr. H.H. Hu, as a new living species. Dr. Hu sent seeds to Dr. Elmer 
Merrill of the Arnold Arboretum of Harvard University, who distributed them in 
1947 to nearly 100 institutions worldwide. Two American expeditions, one 
headed by Dr. Ralph Chaney of U.C. Berkeley and the other headed by Dr. 
Merrill, went in 1948 to the steep isolated valley in Hubei Province, south-central 
China to collect seeds. 


When they returned, they distributed seedling trees to various universities and 
arboreta worldwide for growth trials. Dr. Elwood Leonard Demmon, then Director 
of the Bent Creek Experimental Forest in Asheville, was a recipient of one cone 
of seeds from the Arnold Arboretum expedition. He planted some of them near 
Bent Creek in an area that later became part of the NC Arboretum, when it was 
established in 1986, and gave away others. Two of the trees now grow near Lake 
Kenilworth: one on the property of Peter Loewer (The Wild Gardener) and the 
other near the home of John Cram, whose garden was designed and established 
by the great landscape architect Doan Ogden. According to Loewer, Dr. Peter 
Gentling also has two trees in his North Asheville garden, and there are a 
number near Trinity Episcopal Church downtown. 


Although the bark and foliage of Metasequoia are similar to another closely 
related redwood genus, Sequoia , it is deciduous. A fast-growing conifer, it can 
grow to more than 100 feet tall. The texture of the bright green foliage is fine and 
airy in leaf; the long, linear, flat leaves are arranged opposite on branchlets. The 
foliage turns a unique pinkish tan to reddish bronze before dropping in the fall. 


The next time you visit the Arboretum, stop and look at the attractive tall trees 
with shredded reddish brown bark. 


Paula Robbins 


X 
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PLANT NAMES AND DESCRIPTIONS 
NO LONGER NEED TO BE IN LATIN 

Latin was accepted as the language of learning during the eighteenth 
century, when the Swedish botanist Carolus Linnaeus (Carl von Linne) 
established the binomial system for naming all living things in his Species 
Piantarum (1753). In this period of the growth and development of scientific 
investigation, it was first necessary to discover the breadth and variety of the 
resources of the natural world and then to organize and categorize it. It was only 
after that was done that the underlying natural laws could be discovered. 

The problem that Linnaeus solved was the lack of uniformity of names of 
plants and animals. Names varied according to location, and many of the names 
consisted of long and cumbersome Latin descriptive terms or were based on 
traditional folk names. His system of nomenclature was accepted in all countries, 
and so enabled positive identification of a species anywhere, regardless of 
innumerable vernacular names. It was a giant leap forward that was crucial in the 
development of natural science. However, Linnaeus’s artificial scheme of 
arranging plants into arbitrary orders and classes according to the stamens and 
pistils was largely rejected and within forty years was replaced by more “natural” 
schemes of classification. 

Since 1867, an international Code of Botanical Nomenclature has regulated 
plant names, including species, genus, family, orders and divisions. An 
International Botanical Congress meets every five years. In 1905, a set of 
International Rules of Botanical Nomenclature was adopted at a botanical 
congress in Vienna. The official requirement for the description of plants to be 
written in Latin, required since 1908, was dropped as of January 1, 2012, and the 
code now recognizes publication in online academic journals as equally valid as 
print publication. 

James S. Miller, “Flora, Now in English.” The New York Times, January 22, 2012; William T. 
Stearn. A Gardener’s Dictionary of Plant Names. London: Cassell Publishers Ltd.', 1996, 18-19. 
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SPRING GETS AHEAD OF ITSELF 

The New York Times has published a series of op-ed articles comparing the 
bloom times of wild flowers in the area surrounding Concord, Massachusetts in 
the 1850s, recorded meticulously by Henry David Thoreau, and those of today. In 
a March 20 article by Richard B. Primack, Abraham J. Miller-Rushing and Becca 
Stadtlander, they found that “the town’s plants are generally flowering about 10 
days earlier than when Thoreau made his observations. With temperatures 
predicted to rise by four to eight additional degrees this century, plants could 
flower 8 to 16 days earlier than they do now.” “Of the species that Thoreau noted 
in the mid-19th century, a quarter seem to be missing.” 

Their findings are no surprise to those of us living in the western Carolinas. This 
year, the native azaleas in the repository at the NC Arboretum bloomed two 
three weeks earlier than they had in years past—the result of our non-winter, as 
well as global warming. 


or 


Kim Spencer’s report of the April 23 field trip to Pilot Mountain: “It was 
adventure, like hardy souls—snowflakes, frozen pink shells, trilliums, trout lilies, 
and golden seal. Strong winds and 34-degree temp drove us to turn back before 
we really got started. We enjoyed big patches of bluets and wood betony, 
though, and pink shells and Fraser magnolias on the ride up and back. Ate lunch 
and thawed out in the ranger station on the carpeted seats in the movie area and 
decided we had had enough fun for one day.” 


an 
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Answers: 1 - C, 2 - L, 3 - B, 4 -1, 
J, 12 - F. Non 2011 hikes C & G. 


5-A,6-K,7-D, 8-H, 9-E, 10-G, 11- 
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The purpose of the Club is to study the plants of the southern Appalachian Mountains 

and the Southeast through field trips and indoor meetings. Membership is open to all. 
Individual/family memberships are $15. New members joining from the period July 1- 
December 31 pay $8. All memberships are renewable on January first of each year. 
Send dues to Alan Graham, 544 Tip Top Road, Brevard, NC 29812 















